JOAN    OF    ARC
The manner of Suffolk's capture is straight out of the
pages of Malory. As he was fighting his way across the
bridge he was surrounded and saw that further resistance
was hopeless. A French man-at-arms called on him
to yield.
"Are you a gentleman?55 demanded the Englishman
haughtily.
"Yes," replied the other.
"Are you a knight?55
"No/3 admitted the Frenchman. Whereupon the earl
knighted him on the spot with his sword before handing
it over. Another chronicler says, however, that he
refused to surrender to anyone but Joan, "who is the
most valiant woman in the world and has subjugated
and thrown us into confusion,5' It is a pretty story but
somehow sounds even less plausible than the other; the
English nobles would as soon have yielded to the devil as
to his servant the Maid.
Alengon5s army had now swollen to seven or eight
thousand, possibly more, and during the i4th remained
encamped on both sides of the river in order not to
impose too great a strain on the city. That night Joan
summoned Alengon to her and said, "To-morrow after-
noon I want to go and see the garrison of Meung. Have
the men ready to leave at that time.55 The incident is
reported by Alengon's own chronicler: it seems to leave
little doubt as to who was giving the orders in that army.
Meung, under the command of Sir Thomas Scales and
a son of the Earl of Warwick, lay seven miles to the west
of Orleans on the same bank of the Loire. The plan
was to seize its bridge, reunite the two halves of the
army on the right bank, leave a detachment to watch
the town and go on to the capture of the more important
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